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grace for, as the professor truly says, "civilized man easily becomes 
barbarous, and crowds but too easily become criminal." 

Professor Renault traces the history and development of the modern 
rules of war in an essay which is worthy of the attention of all those who 
are interested in the operation of those rules and the evolutionary prog- 
ress of usages which have done so much to deprive war of its horrors, 
to restrict its burden^ to the belligerent states and to afford occasion for 
the display of the virtues of humanity and charity in behalf of those 
who are called upon to suffer as the result of its operations. The prepa- 
ration of a similar manual might well engage the attention of the general 
staff, with a view to make known the military requirements of the several 
conventions to which the United States is a signatory party. The 
English War Office has recently issued such a handbook and the lapse 
of time since the conventions were ratified suggests timely action on 
the part of the War Department. Geo. B. Davis. 

The International Mind. By Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 1913. pp. 121. 

In this volume the author has brought together five powerful ad- 
dresses delivered by him as chairman of the Lake Mohonk Conferences 
on International Arbitration for the years 1907, 1909, 1910, 1911 and 
1912. While these lack the coherence of a single work, the book fulfils 
to a marked degree the author's desire that it may contribute to a pub- 
lic opinion that shall make possible an independent world judiciary, 
whose decrees "would be enforced by the moral power of the civilized 
nations of the earth," through the growth of an "international mind" 
which "is nothing else than that habit of thinking of foreign relations 
and business, and that habit of dealing with them, which regard the 
several nations of the civilized world as friendly and co-operating equals 
in aiding the progress of civilization, in developing commerce and in- 
dustry, and in spreading enlightenment and culture throughout the 
world." 

The volume is of scarcely less interest as a running commentary on 
recent events affecting world peace. It analyses the modern peace 
movement, particularly in America, suggests a practical program, and 
answers, one by one, the chief arguments which are commonly advanced 
in opposition. With the naval rivalry between England and Germany 
as a text, the question of armaments is dealt with at considerable length, 
and a clear distinction is drawn between disarmament and limitation of 
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armaments. The Second Hague Conference and the Interparliamen- 
tary Union are discussed, and one chapter describes the organization 
and plans of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. The 
opposition to the Taft treaties of 1911 with Great Britain and France is 
roundly criticized, as is the self-seeking element that profits or tries to 
profit from war or war preparations, while selfish political agitation and 
false patriotism are exposed by comparison with the spirit represented 
by the "international mind," for which the closing chapter is a powerful 
appeal directed particularly to Americans who "need the interna- 
tional mind as much as any people ever needed it," although the author 
looks to the "sober reason" of the American people eventually to give 
the United States a leading place in the work against war. 

Indicating as it does the workings of a highly trained and scholarly 
mind during a period of striking anomalies in international relations, 
the book will also perform a real service through its advocacy of a prac- 
tical plan of action for all persons, especially Americans, interested in 
diminishing the ravages of war. Although himself an earnest peace 
advocate, the author is careful to point out that "we must avoid en- 
cumbering our program with non-essentials and we must not fail to 
observe a due sense of proportion in what we recommend. * * * If 
justice is established between nations, peace will follow as a matter of 
course. * * * Disarmament will follow peace as an effect, not 
precede it as a cause." 

The style is especially clear and vigorous and the work abounds in 
striking passages which make it highly readable and valuable alike to 
the student of world problems and to the average reader desiring a 
better insight into the underlying motives and the true significance of 
the international peace movement. H. C. Phillips. 

The Progress of Japan 1853-1871. By J. H. Gubbins. C. M. G. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 1911. pp. 323. 

To the western mind, the change of thought that has swept over Japan 
since Commodore Perry with four warships anchored in Uraga harbor 
on July 8, 1853, is inexplicable. Mr. Gubbins has, however, with great 
skill and intelligence, undertaken to show the nature of the change up to 
1871. That its full significance may be understood he has, at the outset, 
portrayed with care the conditions existing in Japan when the first treaty 
was negotiated. Perry's negotiations are then described at length. Not- 
withstanding the limited scope of the treaty of 1854 that is associated 



